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FOREWORD 


Ikiiry  Wells,  the  author  of  the  following  paper,  was  bom  in 
Thetford,  Orange  County,  Vermont,  on  Deeember  h>.  1805.  As  a 
young  boy,  he  removed  to  Seneca  County  with  his  father,  a  Pres- 
byterian niissionary  who,  from  1814  to  18^23, preached  in  the  churches 

of  the  neighborhood. 

In  1841,  after  trying  various  occupations,  Henry  Wells  became 
an  agent  for  Harnden's  Express  Company  with  his  office  at  Albany. 
New  ^  ork.  Unit  same  year,  he  became  associated  with  George  E. 
Pomeroy  and  Crawford  Livingston  in  an  express  company  of  their 
own  under  the  name  of  Pomeroy  and  Company's  Albany  and 
Buti'alo  Express.  Pomeroy  sold  his  interest  to  Livingstt)n  and  soon 
after  the  organization  became  Livmgston,  Wells  and  Company-  In 
184^2.  Pomeroy  and  (\)mpany  established  a  Letter  Express  and 
in  1845  Livingston,  Wells  and  Company  inaugurated  this  service 
between  New  York  and  Buffalo. 

That  same  year,  Henry  Wells  joined  AN'illiam  C.  Fargi)  and 
Daniel  Dunning  in  organizing  Wells  and  Company's  Western 
Express  operating  between  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  diicago  and  St. 
Louis.  He  removed  to  Buffalo  and  established  residence  at  69 
Seneca  Street .  The  otiiees  of  Wells  and  Company,  also  of  Livingston, 
Wells  and  Pomeroy  were  located  at  1  Exchange  Street. 

In  1846,  Wells  sold  his  interest  in  the  Western  Express  to  Wil- 
liam A.  Livingston  and  removed  to  New  York  City  where  he  con- 
tinued in  business  with  Crawford  Livingston  as  the  Livingston, 
Wells  and  Company's  Express  with  William  A.  Livingston,  159 
Mam  Street,  as  the  Buffalo  agent. 

In  18.)0,  Wells  and  Company;  Livingston,  Fargo  and  Company; 
and  Butterfield,  Wasson  and  Company  formed  a  jomt  stock 
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INTEWTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


FOREWORD 


Henry  Wells,  the  author  of  the  foUowing  paper,  was  born  iu 
Thetford,  Orange  County,  ^'ernlont,  on  December  12,  1805.  As  a 
young  boy,  he  removed  to  Seneca  County  with  his  father,  a  Pres- 
byterian missionary  \vho,froml814tol825,preached  in  the  churches 

of  the  neighborhood. 

In  1841,  after  trying  various  occupations,  Henry  Wells  became 
an  agent  for  Hainden  s  Express  Company  with  his  office  at  Albany, 
New  York.  That  same  year,  he  became  associated  with  George  E. 
Pomeroy  and  Crawford  Livingston  in  an  express  company  of  their 
own  under  the  name  of  Pomeroy  and  Company's  Albany  and 
Buffalo  Express.  Pomeroy  sold  his  interest  to  Livingston  and  soon 
after  the  organization  became  Livingston,  Wells  and  Company.  In 
1842,  Pomeroy  and  Company  established  a  Letter  Express  and 
in  1845  Livingston,  W  ells  and  Company  inaugurated  this  service 
between  New  York  and  Buffalo. 

That  same  year,  Henry  Wells  joined  William  G.  Fargo  and 
Daniel  Dunning  in  organizing  Wells  and  Company's  Western 
Express  operating  between  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis.  He  remo\ed  to  Buffalo  and  established  residence  at  69 
Seneca  Street.  The  offices  of  Wells  and  Company,  also  of  Livingston, 
Wells  and  Pomeroy  were  located  at  1  Exchange  Street. 

In  1846,  Wells  sold  his.  interest  in  the  Western  Express  to  Wil- 
liam A.  Livingston  and  removed  to  New  York  City  where  he  con- 
tinued in  busmess  with  Crawford  Livingston  as  the  Livingston, 
Wells  and  Company's  Express  with  William  A.  livingston,  159 
Main  Street,  as  the  Buffalo  agent. 

In  1850,  Wells  and  Company;  Livingston,  Fargo  and  Company; 
and  Butterfield,  Wasson  and  Company  formed  a  joint  stock 
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oi^aiiization  under  the  name  of  the  American  Express  Company* 
Two  years  later,  Henry  Wells  and  William  G*  Fargo  founded  the 
famous  Wells,  Fargo  Express  Company. 

In  later  life,  Mr.  W^s  endowed  Wells  College,  the  comer  stone 
of  which  was  laid  in  July  1867.  He  died  in  (Glasgow,  Scotland, 
December  10, 1878,  while  on  a  trip  abroad  for  his  health. 

William  G.  Fargo,  who  was  so  closely  associated  with  Henry 
Wells  in  these  famous  enterprises,  was  born  in  Pompey,  New  York, 
May  20,  1818.  When  thirteen  years  of  age,  he,  as  a  post  rider,  car- 
ried the  mail  twice  each  week  on  a  forty  mile  circuit  from  Pompey 
through  Watervide,  Manlius,  Oran,  Delphi,  Fabius  and  Apulia. 

He  nuuried  Miss  Anna  H.  Williams  in  1840  and  after  the  failure 
Gi  a  partnership  in  the  grocery  business  with  his  brother  Jerome, 
removed  to  Auburn  in  1841,  accepting  the  freight  agency  of  the 
new  Auburn  and  Syracuse  Railroad.  The  following  year  he  became 
a  messenger  for  Pomeroy  and  Company's  Express.  In  1843,  Fargo 
was  appointed  agent  at  Buffalo,  where  he  had  removed  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year,  and  soon  itfter,  bis  association  with  Henry  W^s 
began. 

William  G.  Fargo's  beautiful  mansion  and  grounds,  which  occu- 
pied the  entire  city  block  bounded  by  Jersey  Street,  West  Avenue, 
Pennsylvania  Street  and  Fargo  Avenue,  will  be  recalled  by  old 
Buffalo  residents.  He  became  Mayor  of  Buffalo  in  1861 
and  was  again  elected  in  1863.  Mr.  Fargo  died  on 
August  3, 1881,  at  the  a^e  of  sixty-three  years. 

—  R.W.  B. 
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THE 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

IN    ITS    RELATION     TO     B  I  F  V  A  L  O. 

by  H  E  X  B  Y  Wells 


YOU  have  requested  me  to  prepare  for  the  Buffalo  Histori- 
cal Society,  a  paper  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Express 
business— perhaps  most  of  its  rise  as  your  Society  has  its 
vision  closest  to  the  rescue  of  the  Past  from  oblivion.  I  cannot  but 
congratulate  you,  befcwe  I  do  the  particular  duty  which  you  entrust 
to  me,  that  there  is  in  your  young  City  a  Historical  Sodety.  It  is 
\  ery  seldom  in  the  history  of  Cities,  of  any  gathering  or  association 
of  men,  that  the  effort  is  made,  to  give  the  light  of  truth  and  ex- 
actness, and  detail,  to  its  earliest  condition — before  it  is  too  late. 

You,  and  those  so  honorably  associated  with  you,  have  b^un 
this  duty  while  you  can  have  the  truth  from  living  voices,  and  you 
lun  e  done  \\  ell.  I  have  the  warmest  sympathies  with  Buffalo,  by 
the  recollection  of  many  years  of  my  life  passed  in  its  midst. 
Whatever  advances  Buffalo  is  pride  to  myself. 

I  am  looking  back  on  the  Express  business  and  it  is  easy  to  look 
back.  It  was  when  it  was  in  the  doubt  of  a  new  and  almost  unknown 
business  that  the  prediction  of  success,  was  not  easy  to  make,  but  I 
made  it,  because  I  feit  it.  I  believed  a  business  had  been  opened 
which  the  People  would  never  consent  to  see  closed,  and  I  can 
calmly  look  aroimd  me  and  see  that  my  confidaice  was  not  mb- 
placed. 

Now  the  Express  business  is  to  Buffalo  a  fixed  and  settled  rule 
trf  their  business  life.  It  would  disarrange  all  the  machinery  of  the 
day,  were  it  to  cease.  It  has  its  place  with  the  canal  and  the  rail  and 
the  telegraph  and  the  mail— with  all  that  we  have  learned  to  know 
is  indispensable.  It  is  a  servant  of  the  People  without  whom  the 
People  declare  they  cannot  "keep  house."  When  it  conuiienced 
among  you,  it  was  by  Uie  vast  majority  of  those,  who  thought  it 
likdly  to  last  long  enough  to  think  of  it  at  all,  r^rded  as  viaonaiy, 
a  word  which  is  the  medicine  administered  to  all  those  who  rise 
very  early  in  the  morning  of  enterprise. 


I  do  not  doubt  that  a  great  many  people  are  very  mucti  indebted 
to  nic  for  furnishing  thenx  ns  much  amusement  as  my  trunks  and 
my  hopes  and  my  promises,  produced.  ^  It  was  too  bold  to  believe 
that  men  would  trust  their  milUcms  to  our  messengers.  I  could  tell 
your  Society  how  many  miUions  we  have  carried  in  a  safety  tJiat 
has  become  a  proverb,  I  do  not  blame  those  who  thought  our  hopes 
and  our  promises  far  ahead  of  the  times — so  far  ahead  that  we 
could  never  see  a  good  tuue«  I  would  rather  be  grateful  that  the 
good  time  did  come. 

The  Express  business  might  be  traced  back,  and  it  crften  has  been 
to  the  practise  which  was  common  in  the  days  of  stage  coach  and 
mail  wagon,  of  trusting  parcels  of  money,  and  bundles,  small  or 
lai^ — ^boxes  of  all  sizes,  and  bandboxes,  to  the  driver,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  ex<-offieio,  honest,  imd  not  foi^tful  and  to  possess 
a  universal  acquaintance,  and  of  course  this  was  the  germ  erf  the 
business,  but  it  might  never  have  gone  beyond  this. 

It  might  to  this  hour  have  been  conducted  amidst  all  the  un- 
certainties of  beii^  an  outside  occupation,  something  to  be  done 
with  other  biudness,  ii^tead  of  being  a  duty  ooncentratJng  all  tiuit 
those  who  are  employed  to  do  it,  can  furnish  of  brain  and  hand. 

We  remember  that  James  Watt  studied  xery  attentively  the 
steam  as  it  escaped  from  the  spout  of  the  tea  kettle,  but  he  did  not 
stop  with  this. 

William  F.  Hamden'  took  the  bold  step  by  which  the  "Express 
business," — the  business  of  carrying  parcels  and  packages  as  fast 

^Samuel  M.  Welch  in  "Recollections  of  BuflFalo"  states:  "I  very  well  remember 
sedng  tall  Hem-y  Wells,  early  in  the  forties  climbing  out  of  a  sleigh  in  front  of 
Steele  and  Peck's  Bookstore,  then  at  W6  Main  St.  (old  number)  with  his  hand 
satchel  of  express  matter,  and  in  the  sleigh  some  packages  of  freight,  valuable  or 
destnictiUe  goods,  wlikli  made  up  the  man^est  fst  Wells  &  Company  Express, 
which  ^Uc3  the  road  bom  Albany  to  Buffalo  twiee  ireddy»  Uie  senior  propnet<w 
acting  as  niessengea-  and  general  clwk/' 

'  Wflliam  F*  Haradra  was  bom  in  Beading,  Massadtusetts*  cn  the  28Kd  of  At^^ 

1813. 

In  1837,  he  served  as  conductor  on  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  and  in 
1838,  became  ticket  agent  for  the  same  organization.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
James  Hale  of  the  Tcmtine  Coffee  House  m  New  York  persuaded  lum  to  act  as 
messenger  for  the  meidia&ts  and  brokers.  Thus  vath  the  carpet  bags  as  a  convey- 
ance the  Harnden's  Express  was  inaiqpirated  in  the  year  1838.  The  service  extended 
from  Boston  to  New  York  via  the  Providence  Railroad  and  New  York  Steamboat 
Company's  lines.  In  1840  he  established  a  "European'*  express,  so-called.  The 
following  year  an  additional  line  was  placed  in  operation  oetween  Boston  and 
Albany  with  Henry  Wells  as  its  Albany  agent. 

Hamden  who  has  often  been  called  the  originator  of  tlie  express  died  in  Mount 
Auburn  near  Boston,  January  14»  1845«  His  company  was  finally  absorbed  by 
Adams  Express  Company .  ' 
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as  possible  with  a  special  care  to  their  safety  in  tramportation,  and 
their  sure  delivery,  for  it  means  all  that — ^the  step  by  whi^  iim 
was  organized.  It  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  this  com- 
mmiication  to  relate  the  detail  of  Mr.  Harnden's  experiences. 

I  was  in  his  employ  and  recommended  him  to  extend  his  express 
line  firom  Albany  to  Buffalo,  and  as  transportation  was  offered*  to 
Chicago,  Mr.  Hamden  did  not  believe  that  the  People  were  there 
and  he  declined.  His  words  of  declination  were  *'lf  Mr.  Wells  chose 
to  run  an  Express  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  he  might — ^He  [Mr.  H] 
would  not  do  it." 

It  was  a  strong  expression  then,  with  a  far  and  wild  figure  for  its 
illustration.  But  far  and  wild  as  that  was,  may  I  not  be  permitted 
to  refer  gratefully,  to  the  fact,  that  beyond  the  distant  limit  which 
Mr.  Hamden  fixed,  there  is  not  a  pathway — a  road — a  highway 
but  that  th»e  men  trust  their  most  valuable  property,  if  they  wish 
its  location  changed,  to  Wells,  Fai^  &  Co. — and  the  Rodgr 
Mountains  are  for  that  firm  only  a  way  station! 

At  my  su^estion  Mr.  George  E.  Pomeroy^  started  an  Express 
from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  but  rdinquished  it  after  a  very  few  tnps. 
The  addition  of  Crawford  Livingston*,  and  Henry  Wdls,  made  the 
well  remembered  firm  of  Pomeroy  &  Co. — and  the  business  between 
these  Cities  was  soon  organized — ^the  difficulties  seen  in  all  their 
power,  and  the  determination  to  overcome  tliem  formed.  I  do  not 
soften  or  smooth  or  dis^ise  those  difficulties*  They  look  u^  even 
seen  through  the  forgetfulness  of  so  many  years — ^for  they  existed 
in  the  hardest  of  practical  rough  realities. 

You  will  smile  at  the  recital  of  the  physical  difficulties,  for  Im- 
provement has  made  chaages  too  great  to  allow  you  to  reccrflect  the 
past. 

Remember  that  we  encountered  them,  while  all  the  time  our 
mind  was  strained  in  the  cares  that  belong  to  a  business  whose 

3  George  E.  Pomeroy  was  initiated  into  the  express  business  in  1841  as  a  messenger 
between  Albany  and  Buffalo  for  Harnden's  Express  under  the  direction  of  Henry 
Wells  who  was  the  Hamden  representative  in  Albany*  Beoonung  ducouraged, 
he  was  j<Miied  by  Henry  Wells  and  Crawfmd  Livingston  in  caifvpig  out  the  project 
the  name  of  Pomeroy  &  Co.,  which  operated  the  Albany,  Buffalo  and  ClaiuMia 
express  with  its  head  office  at  5  Exchange  Street,  Albany. 

Mr.  Henry  Wells  for  eighteen  months  performed  all  of  the  duties  of  express 
messenger  and  agent  as  well  as  that  of  proprietor. 

*  Crawford  Livingston  of  New  York  City,  member  of  the  firm  of  Livingston, 
Wells  &  Co.  Whose  agent  in  Buffalo  was  the  firm  of  Livingston,  Fargo  &  Co. 
(William  6.  Fargo  &  WiiSam  A.  livingrtoa). 
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debtor  side  was  full  grown,  and  its  creditor  column  not  quite  able 
to  walk  alone. 

What  indeed  can  the  Buffaloniaii  <rf  today  realize  of  the  journeys 
df  1841?  To  night  after  the  duties  of  the  day,  you  find  it  expedient 

to  go  to  the  great  Metropolis. 

It  is  an  easy  aflFair.  You  find  at  the  station,  a  comfortable  bed 
prepared  for  you.  It  is  capacious,  commodious— watched  and 
guarded.  A  few  whispered  wwds  with  a  omirteous  conductor— your 
ticket  held  for  you  by  a  spring,  and  the  roll  of  the  rapid  wheel  sends 
sleep  to  you.  A  ceaseless  vigilance  of  the  most  exact  order  is  around 
you,  and  the  morning  light  finds  the  room  in  which  you  have  slept, 
on  the  descent  into  Albany— and  the  Hudson  River  road  soon 
transacts  for  you  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

Express  men  had  no  such  luxury.  I  was  over  the  road  between 
Albany  and  Buffalo  for  eighteen  months,  and  for  one  year  of  that 
time,  I  never  lost  a  trip. 

The  nuboad  where  it  was  m  existence  was  a  strap  rail,  very 
suggestive  of  snake-heads — and  given  to  run  offs — ^and  the  com- 
mon road  of  which  there  was  sixty-five  miles,  was  to  be  endured  in 
summer,  and  in  the  spring  and  fall  was  simply  horrible. 

I  have  been  ei^tmi  nights  out  of  twenty-one,  upon  the  road 
and  "stin  live.** 

We  left  Albany  in  the  evening— one  seat  for  myself,  and  one  for 
my  money  trunk.  The  other  trunks  were  in  the  baggage  car.  (What 
should  we  think  of  such  a  miscellaneous  way  of  doing  business  now, 
when  we  give  the  sleepless  vigiliudce  <rf  a  messenger  who  nsver  loses 
sight  of  his  trust!) 

Arriving  at  Utica  at  three  in  the  morning,  it  is  almost  ludicrous 
to  recall  the  fact  that  we— all  the  westward  bound  passengers, 
were  forced  to  i^ain  for  two  hours!  until  a  locomotive  should 
arrive  from  Syracuse.  Two  hoiurs  at  the  sle^iest  part  of  the  n^t 
doing  nothing  in  a  car  house!  If  that  were  to  be  proposed  naw,.ilie 
Legislature  would  be  besieged  for  a  repeal  of  the  charter  of  the 
road  that  should  inflict  such  cruelty. 

There  we  went  as  far  as  Auburn  by  rail— and  then  '^Sherwoods" 
coaches  brought  us  to  Geneva— and  often  the  only  place  to  trot 
was  found  on  the  Cayuga  Bridge. 

We  found  rail  again  from  Geneva  to  Rochester  and  Batavia,  and 
then  took  forty  miles  of  staging  to  enter  Buffalo. 

G^tlemen,  I  am  glad  that  I  am  tdling  this  to  a  Hi^torico/ 
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Society— that  it  is  something  so  far  past  that  we  have  to  re-sketch 
a  faded  picture. 

This  trip  was  made  once  a  week.  When  the  messenger  was  to 
eat— for  he  was  mortal— the  agent  came  in  and  watched  the  trunk, 
and  as  for  sleep  that  was  seized,  as  it  seized  the  messenger. 

Let  me  bear  a  most  willmg  testimony  here  to  the  encouragement 
that  the  Express  received  from  that  man  <rf  lai^e  thou^t,  and 
large  act—Eraslus  CorningK  He  was  its  friend,  when  it  needed  that 
friendship  which  is  the  strong  hand  at  the  right  time.  The  Hf e  of 
Erastus  Coming  is  a  chapter  in  the  progress  of  this  country  which 
can  never  be  omitted  in  its  history. 

Our  office  was  in  the  building  of  Mr.  Pratt*— and  our  experience 
though  diversified  by  once  being  burnt  out,  has  been  very  con- 
servative—and as  we  found  friends  who  never  changed,  we  made 
very  few  changes  <rf  our  business  home  mnong  them. 

How  many  are  the  names  that  rise  in  my  mem<My  of  those  who 
gave  good  word  and  deed  to  the  Express,  as  working  hard  and 
hoping  hard,  and  realizing  little,  it  commenced  its  service  to  Buffalo. 

Especially  were  the  bankers  our  friends.  I  say  the  bankers— the 
Banks  had  died  m  a  financial  epidemk;.  Indeed  the  C<mamercaal' 
was  the  only  survivor,  and  it  had  a  weak  constitutbn,  as  it  went  to 
its  long  home  six  months  afterwards— Init  H.  R.  Seymours  and 
White*  and  Williams^S  and  Lucius  Tiffany  and  Robert  Codd^^ 
and  Robinson  &  Co."  gave  us  strong  and  livmg  friendship.  I  can 
recollect,  and  I  am  glad  to  recollect  the  daily  visits  that  were  made 
to  our  office  by  these  Bankers— anxious  to  see  whether  our  list  of 
friends  increased,  and  whether  our  trunks  seemed  well  fed  by 
packages.  It  was  wisely  done.  The  Bankers  of  Buffalo  had  the  good 
sense  to  see  that  the  Express  might  succeed  and  they  detennined 
that  their  care  over  it  should  be  known  and  recognized. 

It  may  amuse  you  to  hear  that  the  oyster  was  a  powerful  agent 

s  President  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 
•  Pascal  P.  Pratt. 

'  C<Hani^dal  Bank  <d  Bi^alo— 261  Main  St. 

«  H^iry  B.  Seymour  &  Co.— Bankers,  244  Main  St. 

•George  C.  White.  Pimdeiit  of  Wldtc's  Bank  of  Buffalo,  146  Main  St. 

»  William  Williams,  Cashi^,  White's  Bank  of  BirfUo. 

"  Lucius  Tiffany— Exchange  Broker,  Mansicm  House. 

12  Robert  (  odd  of  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Buffalo,  1^  Main  St. 

^Erastus  D.  Robinson  &  Co.— Exchange  Brokers,  Uty2  Main  St. 
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in  expediting  our  progress.  That  very  delicious  shell  fish  was  fully 
appreciated  by  the  Buffalonians-and  deeply  they  felt  the  sad  fact 
that  there  was  on  one  occasion  toward  spring,  no  oysters  in  Buffalo 
and  Mr.  Leadley' ^  asked  me  why  the  Express  could  not  bring  them. 
Bring  oysters  by  coach  over  such  roads!  was  my  astonished  ex- 
«himation.  His  answer  was  the  keystone  to  all  success  in  enter- 
prise. 

"If  I  pay  for  them— charge  just  what  you  will?"  They  were 
brought— opened  in  Albany  and  brought  to  Buffalo  at  the  cost  of 
three  doUais  a  hundredr-and  the  arrival  of  those  oysters  by  Ex- 
press at  Buffalo  created  a  sensation  as  great  as  would  today  attend 
the  coming  hither  of  a  section  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  Th^ 
come  by  carloads  now,  and  the  epicure  can  be  fastidious  m  his 
choice. 

This  Leadl^  was  a  genius,  he  afterwards  removed  to  Chicago, 
and  to  make  himself  known  as  a  master  of  his  art,  he  gave  a  dinner 
on  the  prairie  and  cooked  then  and  there  his  lobsters— their  first 
appearance  on  the  Prairies. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  Enoch  J.  Humphrey who  acted  as 
a  special  Bank  messenger  for  several  years,  and  who  in  the  days  of 
coaches  was  an  autocrat  of  a  coach  for  his  own  use,  and  in  his  money 
guard  was  looked  upon  by  the  route  as  a  power  in  his  own  right. 
The  Government  acting  with  him  undertook  to  grasp  the  Express 
business  to  itsdf— a  power  which  it  never  should  have  exercised, 
for  no  maxim  in  a  well  regulated  country  is  more  true  or  wise  than 
this— that  Government  should  do  as  little  as  possible  of  that  which 
the  People  can  do.  And  your  citizens  took  this  just  view  of  the 
subject-^or  when  the  agents  of  the  Government  proclaimed  their 
advantages,  the  Bankers,  and  other  business  mm  answered  that 
they  already  had  a  People's  Express,  and  did  not  need  that  of  the 
Government,  and  the  latter  wisely  withdrew. 

But  our  most  serious  difficulty  with  the  Government  arose  when 
we  determined  to  overthrow  the  oppresrive  burthm  of  high  postage. 

When  I  observe  that  the  English  people  have  in  a  most  munifieent 

"  James  Leidley  (as  the  name  is  spelled  in  the  directory)  in  184*^  was  the  pro-, 
prietor  of  the  estabUshment  knowils  the  '^telieca  Steeet  House"  that  m  t^.e  ea^y 
tourties  occupied  a  rite  on  the  south  side  of  Seaeea  Slieet  Bear  Mam.  Leidley  kit 
Bid^  inthe  y«ar  1844  and  adiled  ia  CUeago. 

15  Enoch  J.  Humphrey— Stage  driver  and  special  bank  mesaniger  yrbo  in  1848 
attempted  to  start  a  rival  express  line  bat  failed. 


manner  testified  to  Rowland  Hin»»  their  appreciation  of  his  efforts 
to  establish  cheap  postage,  I  cannot  but  think  that  Buffalo  owes 
the  Express  at  least,  a  grateful  memory.  Twenty-five  cents  was 
your  postage  on  a  letter  to  New  York.  There  was  many  a  man  and 
many  a  woman  to  whom  a  quarter  of  a  doUar  was  a  very  serious 
i^air,  and  that  fact  is  yet  in  existence. 

Our  firm  offered  to  carry  the  letters  for  five  cents— and  it  did 
carry  them.  We  created  a  stamp  for  ourselves.  I  have  one  of  them 
before  me,  preserved  to  iUustrate  the  history  of  cheap  postage— 
of  an  orange  color— of  course  with  the  head  of  a  lady,  as  associated 
with  every  good  work.  These  stamps  found  ready  sale,  and  while 
our  mail  would  receive  letters  by  the  hundreds— that  of  the 
Government  would  take  a  doaen !" 

This  was  not  to  be  permitted,  and  Government  aroused  its 
mighty  head  to  look  after  the  welfare  of— high  postage— and  now 
as  before  the  Peoj^e  came  to  our  support. 

Able  men  roused  the  popular  meetings  m  our  defense.  The 
messengers  w  ere  arrested  but  bail  was  instantly  offered,  and  every- 
where the  judgment  of  the  People  was  that  we  were  Right. 

A  suit  was  brought  to  trial  at  Utica.  We  had  against  us  that 
powerful  advocate,  so  influential  with  juries,  and  so  resistless  in  his 

u  Uowland  Hill— A  prominent  member  of  the  House  of  CiN^nonB  who  for  his 
efforts  in  perfecting  the  postal  system  was  laii|^ted  by  Queen  Victona. 

1"  In  1845.  Livingston,  Wells  &  Co.  inaugurated  a  letter  express  between  New  York 
and  Buffalo  at  a  rate  of  six  cents  a  letter.  The  Govemm«it  charge  was  twenty-hve 
cents,  a  fee  necessary  to  meet  the  cost  of  nuuntaimng  the  numerous  postmasters. 

The  postal  authimties  claimed  the  ri^t  of  all  mail  transportation  and  challengett 
the  express  company's  authoritv  to  carry  letters.  The  advocates  of  postal  reform 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  express  companies  and  boiight  sUmps  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  for  a  dollar.  .    .  .     ,         1-         U         it  f 

Public  meetings  were  held  whwe  resdutions  were  passed  advocatmg  a  boycott  of 
the  Govonment  post  offices  al<mg  the  line  (rf  the  ex|ness.  until  the  United  htates 
Post  Office  reduced  its  rate.  Although  suits  were  instituted  and  messengers  arrested, 
the  Government  could  not  stem  the  tide.  James  \V.  Hale  instituted  a  letter  express 
between  New  York  and  Boston,  and  Henry  Wells,  in  behalf  of  a  group  of  mfluf»tial 
merchants  offered  to  carry  all  of  the  Government  maU  at  an  average  of  five  owtB 
per  letter.  The  offw  was  declined  but  public  opinion  had  had  its  mfluence  and  Con- 
mesa  passed  a  law  reducing  postage  to  but  a  fraction  of  its  former  figure.  1  he  public- 
was  n^atisfied,  however,  and  the  New  York  Cheap  Postage  Association  was 
formed  by  a  group  of  New  York  merchants  in  a  meeting  at  the  New  \  ork  Mercliants 
Exchange  in  1848.  They  demanded  that  prepaid  letters  weighing  less  than  one  half 
ounce  be  carried  for  two  colts  to  any  part  <rf  the  United  btates  Although  ttus 
dnnand  was  not  acceded  to,  their  efforts  combined  with  those  of  Henry  \N  ells  and 
James  W.  Hale  were  at  least  successful  in  effecting  a  leduction  to  three  cents 
postage  throughout  the  United  States. 
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command,  Joshua  A.  Spenceri*— and  when  the  cause  went  to  the 
jury,  in  commiseration  for  us  he  proposed  that  we  should  consent 
to  a  small  verdict,  and  in  the  clemen<y  <rf  the  Government  take 
gentle  punishment  for  our  offense. 

We  consented  to  another  thing— to  abide  the  decision  of  the 
jury,  and  our  confelence  was  accurately  placed. 

They  decided  for  us,  and  the  Government  found  that  it  had 
committed  a  mistake,  and  with  better  sense,  they  determined  to 
institute  cheap  postage  on  their  own  account,  and  as  today  you 
receive  your  eight  letters  for  the  same  sum  which  was  charged  you 
in  that  day  for  one,  have  a  kind  memory  for  the  Express  that 
forced  the  Government  itself  to  bring  about  thb  important  and 
peaceful  revolution. 

Among  those  who  spoke  out  openly  and  publicly  for  the  right  of 
the  Express  to  furnish  to  the  People,  cheap  postage  was  your 
neighbor,  the  Hon.  Lot  T/arA  "  of  Lodqxwt— and  he  found  many  to 
aid  him  for  the  appeal  was  directly  to  the  popular  want. 

What  Buffalo  found  so  advantageous  was  soon  a  demand  of  the 
popular  convenience  for  the  West,  of  which  liuffalo  was,  as  it  yet 
remains,  the  Great  Gateway— and  of  all  that  bdongs  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Express  Westward,  of  its  rise  from  an  affair  of  a  few 
parcels  to  the  transportation  of  unnumbered  tons,  one  of  your  own 
citizens,  a  gentleman  honored  by  you  in  public  station  and  in 
private  life— is  the  name  to  be  associated  with  that.  William  G. 
Fargo  saw  and  measured  alike  the  difficulty  and  the  success,  and 
he  gave  his  sagacity  and  his  energy,  to  the  duty  he  has  performed 
so  well. 

Your  wharves  are  now  an  object  of  wonder  m  Europe  because  of 
the  vast  wealth,  of  the  only  real  wealth  in  the  world- the  stuff  for 
bread,  that  is  poured  over  them. 

A  navigator  and  a  mariner  population  are  there,  but  in  the  earlier 
day,  those  wharves  were  the  threshold  over  which  all  travellers 
stepped  on  their  way  westward. 

Stately  boats,  and  stout  sailors  and  favorite  captains,  were  in 
everyone's  talk  of  the  day,  and  the  perils  of  these  seas  paled  the 

"  Joshua  A.  Spencer — a  noted  lawyer  of  the  East. 

M  Lot  Clark  was  a  mominent  citizen  of  Lockport  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  19th 
centurv.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Albany  Company  operatmg  in  real  estate  m  i.ast 
Lockpirt.  one  of  the  first  vestrymen  of  Christ  Church,  and  a  Director  of  the  first 
Suspension  Bridge  Co. 
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cheek  oi  aU  who  sought  to  find  their  home  in  the  New  States. 
How  many  who  hear  these  words  of  familiar  reminiscence  this 

evening,  will  recollect  that  terrible  night  in  October  1844»«,  and  if 
you  were  to  ask  me,  if  I  remember  it»  my  suflScient  answer  would 
be,  that  I  passed  it  on  Lake  Erie  in  a  struggle  between  life  and 
death,  amidst  a  tempest  which  has  had  no  equal  in  the  records  of 
our  storms.  It  was  the  duty  ci  the  Express  to  go — ^whatever  might 
be  the  temper  of  the  Lake.  The  traveler  might  go,  or  he  might 
conclude  that  the  roof  of  the  American^i  was  a  better  harbor  when 
the  black  cloud  seemed  about  to  issue  its  declaration  of  war. 

The  Express  messeng^  had  no  such  choice.  Whatever  was  b^ore 
him,  he  must  encounter  it,  and  if  he  did  not  literally  follow  his  chest 
to  the  bottom,  he  did  send  after  it!  and  Mr.  Fargo  would  not  per- 
mit old  Erie  even  an  inm  safe  in  which  to  keep  its  valuables! 

Now  it  may  be  storm  or  sunshine  as  it  pleases — the  Lake  may 
be  as  tame  or  as  wild,  as  best  suits  its  variable  temper — the 
messenger  is  in  his  car,  and  the  daring  locomotive  cuts  asunder  the 
storm.  I  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  enterprise  with  which  Mr. 
Fargo,  and  the  skilful  men  Jbe  has  associated  with  him,  have 
brought  the  westward  Express  to  its  present  complete  power  to 
serve  the  People  to  the  utmost  wish  for  surety,  and  safety,  and 
rapidity. 

There  are  details  of  our  line  betweai  Albany  and  Buffalo  whidi 

have  already  found  historical  record. 

'•On  October  18-11),  1844,  one  of  the  most  destructive  storms  in  the  history  of  the 
community  swept  Buffalo.  The  wind  that  had  been  blowing  for  several  days  from 
the  north-east  shifted  suddenly  about  midnight  to  the  south-west  and  increased  to 
the  fury  of  a  gale.  The  water  in  the  harbor  rose  fifteen  feet  in  a  short  period  and 
driven  by  Uie  wind  swept  through  the  lower  part  of  the  unprotected  City;.  The 
Commeiml  Advertiser  the  fcJIowmg  day  listed  forty-four  citisrais  dead  or  missing, 
ShipfHilg  was  danoralized — many  boats  beached,  and  twelve  out  of  a  crew  of  thir- 
teen from  a  ship  out  of  Buffalo  were  lost  in  a  wreck  off  Point  Abino-  Later  the 
breakwall  was  constructed  to  protect  the  City  from  lake  storms. 

The  Commercial  Advertiser  of  October  19  states:  '*Since  the  above  was  in  type 
we  have  seen  Mr.  Henry  Wells  who  was  on  board  the  St.  Louis.  He  says  the  Ixiit 
got  up  within  three  miles  of  Dunkirk  when  she  broke  a  shaft,  and  was  forced  to  put 
back,  and  by  the  use  of  one  wheel  and  the  aid  of  the  jib  was  able  to  make  port. 
The  upper  cabin  and  light  frame  work  were  considerably  injured.  Three  men  and 
a  boy,  deck  passengers,  were  washed  overboard  during  the  height  of  the  gale.  Mt. 
Wells  had  a  large  amoimt  of  specie  in  cbai^,  all  of  which  is  safe." 

21  American  Hotel  erected  in  1836  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street  south  of  Court, 
adjacent  to  the  Eagle  Tavern.  The  Hotel  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1850,  rebuilt  and 
again  burned  in  1865. 
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The  association  of  Wells,  Butterfield  &  Co.«^the  successive 
reorgaiuzations  of  the  American  Express  Company,  until  it  has  its 
.<rffice  ready  eveiywhere  to  do  everything— is  familiar  to  you. 
Arriving  in  Bufifalo  with  a  tnmk  scwrcety  recogniaed  as  one  of  the 
regular  army  of  commerce— much  more  like  its  foriom  hope— a 
good  Providence  has  spared  my  life  and  my  mind  to  me,  to  know 
that  wherever  there  are  loyal  American  citizens  there  is  an  Express 
Office,  and  that  if  I  want  to  send  a  package  mto  the  enemy  's  hnes", 
I  can  do  so  whenever  our  Army  goes  there,  hy  some  of  our  brave 
boys  who  have  left  our  service,  but  not  our  compensation,  to  follow 
tibe  order  of  the  Government. 

The  arrival  <rf  goods  "by  Express"  was  heralded  all  along  the 
Road  and  the  merchant  that  employed  us,  found  m  that  act  a 
certificate  that  he  was  a  wide  awake  man,,  and  his  neighbor  soon 
followed  his  example.  There  was  of  course  then,  as  there  is  now, 
no  ^d  to  the  unreasonableness  of  men  who  expected  the  Express 
to  perform  impossibilities  or  to  do  hard  work  for  harder  pay. 

There  was  one  very  powerful  business  rule.  I  recommend  it  to 
every  young  man  who  hears  this.  It  was  concentrated  in  the  word. 

There  was  a  good  many  years  since,  a  man  associated  with  us,  m 
the  Express  business— he  has  long  since  passed  away.  He  couki  and 

he  did  write  letters,  and  on  one  (out  of  many)  occasrons,  he  wrote 
an  especially  savage  letter  to  some  one  with  whom  we  had  business. 
He  handed  it  to  me  that  I  might  see  how  he  had  punished  our 
correspondent. 

I  handed  the  letter  back  to  hun  saying  only,  it  was  a  luxury  we 
were  not  able  to  indulge. 

We  wwj  very  particuhir  in  civiUties  to  the  newspapers.  No  spark 
flashed  news  in  that  time.  We  couW  beat  the  m«l  twenty  four 
hours,  and  to  bring  a  New  York  paper,  that  time  ahead  was  an 
achievement  which  told  the  People  the  Express  was  alive. 

We  took  the  message  by  special  express,  and  our  messengers 
would  tdl  us,  of  the  wigme  jumping  over  the  flatrail-stones 

«John  Butterfield  was  a  man  of  extmordinary  aMity  wbo  started  busm«« 
car^r  as  a  stage  driver  and  bank  messenger.  The  latter  profession  made  him  a 
S>le  asset  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wells,  ButterfielS  &  Co.  He  rose  o  the 
JwJShip  of  nearly  all  of  the  stage  lines  in  Western  New  York  and  was  the  founder 
ol  a  line  of  steamers  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

«  Confedemte  lines. 
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rather  tough  to  tell  you  now,  but  founded  on  escapes  that  were 
next  to  the  miraculous. 

Buffalo  was  brought  neam  to  the  Metropolis,  and  the  way  pre- 
pared for  its  present  conditkm,  when  your  admirable  Press  places 
the  Latest  News,  in  all  the  glory  of  the  most  skilful  heading 
morning  and  night  before  you,  as  fully  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
of  the  Seaboard  Cities.  1  confess  I  do  not  know  how  Buffalo  could 
ask  for  m<we.  It  has  every  luxury  of  New  York,  except  the  Akler- 
men  and  the  Taxes,  and  perhaps  you  are  c(»ning  to  that! 

Mx.  Blossom 24  was  our  first  Agent,  and  Buffalo  has  contmued  to 
be  a  great  central  point  for  our  business. 

Here  the  West  begins.  I  believe  that  from  the  upper  stories  of 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  office  m  San  Francisco",  we  see  throu^  the 
Golden  Gate  where  it  ends,  for  thence  ships  seek  the  East  again. 

The  men  who  organized  the  Express,  who  took  the  roughest  of 
its  hard  work,  and  before  system  had  smoothed  the  way,  were 
found  in  every  place  of  difficulty  are,  I  gratefully  record  it,  most  of 
them  yet  living  to  witness  just  what  they  desired  above  all  things, 
the  full  confidence  of  the  People  in  it.  My  associates  in  the  direction 
are  as  vigorous  and  as  enterprising  as  ever.  Mr.  Fargo,  even  w  hile  I 
utter  this,  is  taking  the  journey  which  m  the  day  of  I^wis  and 
Clarke  was  one  of  the  great  wonders  of  geographical  science — ^the 
crossing  of  the  American  Continent,  and  others  are  today  the  first 
in  new  ent^rises. 

Whatever  shall  be  the  result  to  ourselves,  your  City  has  but  one 
path  before  it— and  that  is  to  the  greatness  <rf  a  feading  Com- 
mercial centre. 

Your  annual  Commercial  exhibit — ^your  daily  marine  list,  these 


M  'nMHnaa  Mosstmi  who  was  alao  d^ty  postmastor  of  Buffalo. 

^  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  was  founded  in  the  Spring  of  1852  when  Henry  Wells,  Wilfom 
G.  Fargo,  Jolm  Livn^ston,  D.  I*L^ apiey  and  others  animated  by  a  desire  to  profit 
by  the  marvekwis  mineral  deWdopments  oh  thfe  Pacific  Coast  organized  a  company 
bearing  that  name  with  a  oqnltal  of  $300,000  to  do  express  and  banking  business  m 

California.  »  u_ 

From  the  beginning,  the  company  was  identified  \dth  the  development  of  the 

GfeatWest. 

It  eariy  established  for  the  benefit  rf  isolated  settlers  and  miners,  along  with  its 
exiness  and  bank,  a  system  of  letter-carrying  and  delivery  independent  of  but 
really  auxiliary  to  the  U.  S.  mails.  It  was  in  this  connection  that  in  April  1860.  the 
company  established  the  famous  Pony  express  between  St.  Joseph,  Missouri  and 
Sacramento.  California,  making  weekly  trips  and  carrying  lettiars  ooIy.  Ten  6am 
usually  w«e  oeca|xbd  in  the  jownev.  After  the  buBdhig  «  the  fost  t»nm|^  tdft. 
graph  Une,  the  Pony  express  was  diaooDtmaed. 
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are  the  evidences  which  it  is  impossible  to  resist.  Rivalry  has 
eeased  to  exist.  Other  towns  will  be  large,  but  the  road  across  this 
New  World  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  will  be  marked  by 
New  York,  and  Buffalo,  and  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  and  San 
Francisco.  Whatever  else  is  left  out,  on  the  chart  of  commerce, 
these  will  be  in  largest  letters. 

And  they  mark  also  the  track  of  the  Express.  When  I  took  your 
little  package  in  1841,  and  you  believed  you  would  trust  the 
Express,  just  to  see  what  it  would  do— you  initiated 
a  power  for  good.  J  ask  you  to  look  all  over 
the  United  States  and  see  its  results. 


155-161  Main  StbHw  (M  tambera)  Ni  a(.ar\  Bi/>ck. 
Home  of  the  Ameriean  Erprete  in  ike  eariy  fiftia. 
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